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clubs would be of interest to the farmers 
Marlboro’, wh 
Mr. Cheever on being introduced said that 
the meeting of so large a number 

r the discussion of the quest 


farmers help each other 


‘I ® are 


rk 
are most 
yceasarily con- 
with such an organization, are the ones 
} 





a ers, who are most benefited. The 

Franklin Club had been fortunate in having 
nar rs who never shun or shirk any 

re ait at is placed upon them. The 
eetings are a 











ea e discussion of the subject assigned, | the farm for ploughing out paths to the build- 
an 5 are that such leader does not | ings, etc. ; it is made of two wide boards, 
| r s best efforts. in the treatment of about 6 feet long by 16 inches wide, set upon 

# enbject as the subjects and places of | edge in the form of the letter A, with a brace 
I g are published in advance forthe whole | across nearly in the place where the cross 
winter, eg er is given ample time for | mark of the A comes. To this are attached 
the study and preparation of his work. He | the plough handles, a strong iron eye-piece, 
was not sorr that the Marlboro’ As- | for attaching the whiflletree, is securely bolted 





ation 
ngs. Farmers and 
acquainted with each other, and their interests 
~ 48 Tar a8 practic », be one interest. 
‘le was rather opposed to the division of s0- 
‘ asses defined by occupations. One 
pleasant results of the work of the 
"ankiin Club, has been the bringing together 
‘er acquaintancesbip, the farmers, mer- 
A mechanics, manufacturers and profes- 
“ona: men. One of the most useful and in- 


resting 


Dg sectures 


the 
‘8, was given by one who illustrated what 


ever delivered before 


" had to say about the ‘‘Horse’s Foot” by a 
arze collection of sound and diseased feet, 
&nd shoes of various patterns intended for 
we &\ cases, which he had laid by during his 


& experience as a village blacksmith. 
The Club has done a great deal in the way 
of overcoming on the part of individuals that 
iffidence which so often prevents men who 
are capable of thinking clearly, from expres- 
ting their thoughts before an audience, be that 
Udience never so small. We have now among 
our 


a 


most useful members, men and women, 
who previous to the organization of the Club 
suffered intensely from a want of confidence 
to &ct in an organized meeting, a want that is 
ar too general among farmers asaclass. The 
*peaker was opposed to exclusive organizations 
v' farmers, but yet if men of other callings 
see fitto organize for mutual protection, it 
may become necessary for farmers to follow 
their example. Farmers should certainly 
make themselves felt in all public matters of 
general interest. There is a great deal of use- 
tul work that might be done by Farmers’ Clubs 
and perhaps will be done in no other way. 
There should be a Club in every town or ru- 
ral district in the State, and such clubs should 
be organized by, and be in close communica- 
tion with the secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, for purposes of collecting and dis- 
@ince facts relating to the acreage con- 
&Towing crops, and the gross amount 
when harvested. 
The Clubs should also carry on experiments, 


for the purpose of obtaining definite knowl- 


, | are 


lat the residences of its | in common use in our village streets for clear- 


he host is always expected to | ing 


embers from other call- | to the nose at the upper edge of the boards, 
hanics should become | 4nd the nose and under edge of the boards 


} 


edge upon various farm practices, all experi- 
meats to be reported and recorded in the sec- 
retary’s book. Mr. Hillman, on again taking 
the tloor, gave a short report of the present 
condition of the Marlboro’ Club, and urged 
the importance of doing something more than 
Except at the ex- 
hibition season, the Club is too dormant, and 
does very little work that is ot real value to 

Mr. L. L. ‘Tarbell, the 


present president ot the Association, was the 


to get up an annual show. 


the farming interest. 


next speaker, and although admitting that the 
Club had been a failure the past year, he was 
te 


not quite ready to believe it had been killed 


by its president. The generally untavorable 
season for nearly all farm crops, the gloom 
which was spread over the whole country by 
the assassination and death of President Gar- 
tield, and last the admitting by the selectmen 
of the town, a circus on the same day of the 
fair, were each and all suflicient to explain the 
of the decline of the Club. He hoped, 


however, thatthe old interest would be revived 


cause 
the coming year. Mr. Hillman next stated 
that Marlboro’ was fortunate in being able to 


count 


among her farmers, several graduates 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and as ke saw some of them present he thought 
they should be heard trom on the subject un- 
der consideration. 


Mr. Arthur A. 
, saying that he thought the farmers’ sons 


Brigham responded to the 
cal 
who as mere school boys left their fathers’ 
farm for a four years’ course of training in the 

ry of agriculture, sometimes found them- 
selves somewhat at a disadvantage on return- 
Hethought 
the fathers and the old farmers through the 


ing to the scenes of their boyhood. 
towns generally, had expected too much of 
the returned graduates, and expected that 
} As for himself, he bad learned 


mu too soon. 





that the theory of agriculture, as taught at the 
college, and its practice, as carried on upon 
the farm, often require a good deal of ad- 
ent 


In some respects he had come home 


fullof assurance. He had during the past 


winter figured out on paper a large crop of 
ot 


vast summer endeavored to pro- 


from certain methods 


potatoes 


practice. 





ired bushels of potatoes from an 
and did not get ten bushels of satisfactory 
and the sorry thought in the matter 


was that ble to find out the 


He believed, how- 





ever, in Farmers’ Clubs, and should be willing 
io his part in making the Marlboro’ Club 


but was not quite sure what he 





ld do in that direction. He certainly did 


had 
him competent to get up and teach the older 


t 
. who had had the be 


y 
couege 


feel that his course in made 


nefit of a lifelong 


Mr. Cheever, in repr, said that, if Mr. Brig- 


ham werea member of the Franklin Farmers’ 
Club, he would probably be assigned the sub- 
ect of **potatoes” for experiment work, dur- 


r the coming sur 


er, and that by next au- 
r winter, he would be prepared to make 


a report as would show that at least one 
potato growing had been established 

Backlin asked for the reading of the 
ects of the Frank- 


Club. Following the reading, a motion to 


and list of sut 


hold another meeting in one week for the dis- 


10n of ‘*‘potatoes, 


” was carried by a unan- 
mous vete, Mr. Hillman tendering the use of 


rooms, which were accepted. ‘’he meeting 








HOME-MADE TOOLS, 





In these times of ready-made tools, of most 
excellent quality and wonderful cheapness, it 
ly 


general 


hardly pays to attempt their manu- 


tacture at home; still there are some tools 
made mostly of wood and of simple structure, 
that any farmer who has a little mechanical 
‘‘pumption” may easily knock together for bim- 
self in the stormy days of winter, and espec- 
ially such tools as are not to be found ready 
iade at the stores, but nevertheless very use- 
| ones, which deserve a short notice. 
The 


| for cleaning light snow from hot bed 


Snow Scraper 
3 use 
tters, greenhouse roofs, piazza floors, eic. 

+ a light spruce pole, eight feet long, fas- 
tened to a piece of pine board 2 feet by 6 in- 
hes. securely braced at either side, like a rake 
indie. It will do great execution in light 
use 


heavy. Then 


ess when the snow is deep or 
we need a 
H Scraper. 

This wide board, 6 feet by 16 inches, 
with two handles, (a pair of old plough handles 


rse 


is a 


ust the thing,) fastened on securely by 
its; a couple of rings and staples half way 
lown the board, at suitable distances apart, 
serve to hitch the trace chains of a ploughing 


harness; this tool is very useful in scraping 


snow from hot beds, or for clearing a field of 
ce for cutting, when it happens to be covered ; 
the under side should be shod with hoop iron 
or hard wood, it it is to stand hard usage. 
The Snow Plough 


sidewalks, is a very convenient tool upon 


This 
is an extremely useful tool; a larger plough 
or road breaker for clearing a track tor teams, 


should be shod with iron or hard wood. 


after a deep snow, is made without handles, of 
two inch planks, fifteen feet long or more, and 
needs four horses or more to break through 
heavy drifts 

Wooden snow shovels are sold so cheaply, 
and excellently made, that it will hardly pay 
to make them by hand. 


The Clod Crusher 
or land drag. This is intended to take the 
place of a land roller, where this tool cannot 
be afforded, and there are some who prefer 
the work of the drag to that of the roller in 
crushing clods and smoothing the land, but I 
prefer a roller. The drag, however, has the 
merit of cheapness; it is made by taking two 
pieces of oak plank six or eight feet long and 
4x6 inches ; these are to be split diagonally, at 
the saw mill, so as to give four pieces 34 in- 
ches thick at one edge and 4 inch at the other 
edge. Turning the flat or square side of each 
piece up and the beveled side down, with the 
thin edges all in the same direction ; secure 
them in this position by bolting on top two cross 
pieces of iron or hard wood, and attach suita- 
ble ring bolts and chain for hitching on the 
two horse whiflletrees. Of course the team is 
attached to that side of the drag where the thin 
edges of the plank come, so that when drawn 
over the field the clods are crowded down 
and ground down by the wedge-like pressure 
of the four pieces of hard wood; it does rapid 
work, roaking a track six or eight feet wide, 
but will not take the place of the roller for 
rolling grass land in spring. 
; The Hand Marker 

for marking out hot beds for setting plants. 
This is a very simple and useful tool and is 
usually made of pine; the back piece is five 
feet, eight inches long, so as to just fit inside 
the planks of a common six foot hot bed; this 
back is 14x2 inches, and has firmly nailed to 
ita number of teeth projecting 24 inches in 


such as we wish to give the plants; the two 


the latter gives fifty plants to each sash; the 
former about 200. Larger markers with teeth 
12 to 18 inches, or two feet apart, are some- 
times used for marking out drills in the field 
for setting field crops, such as lettuce, celery 
and cabbages, but for this purpose the 

Wheel 


is every way superior. 


Marker 

This is a wheel whose 
circumference is @ common multiple of the 
distances we wish to mark ; a good size is nine 
feet circumference, which will enable us to 
mark at distances of 9, 12, 18 or 21 inches. 
The rim of the wheel is of stout hoop iron, 
without wood, and through it are drilled, at 
proper places, holes for bolting on the pegs 
The 
wheel is mounted on a pair of handles, like a 


which mark the spots for the plants. 


wheelbarrow, and a little practice will enable 
the workman to strike out his rows quite 
straight with it. W. D. Pursrick. 


AGRICULTURE AMONG 
CIENTS. 


THE AN- 


Those of us who have witnessed the pro- 
gress made in agriculture during the past few 
years, are quite inclined to look upon many 
of the present methods of conducting agri- 
cultural operations as being entirely new. 
The construction of silos is supposed, by most 
of us, to be something really new in the his- 
tory of agriculture, and yet we find that pits 
dug in the earth are among the earliest forms 
of storage for farm crops, not only for keep- 
ing grain, but probably forage crops also, 
for as long ago as the days of Augustus, 
Varro wrote of the danger of going down into 
silos that had been recently opened, on ac- 
count of the noxious air collected therein. 
Prof. J. M. McBryde of the University of 
Tennessee, has contributed a paper to the 
October number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Association, in which he 
gives 
cerning the agriculture of the ancients 


many very interesting statements con- 


, State- 


ments which incline one to feel a little cautious 


about boasting of the remarkable discoveries 


and inventions of these later days. The sys- 
tem of draining wet lands by digging ditche 


and placing something in the bottom to carry 


off the water, and then filling in again, is as- 


sumed by modern writers to be a new discov- 


ery. Col. Warihg, in bis excellent work on 


Drainage tor Profit and for Health, gives Mr 
Joseph Elkington of Warwickshire, England 


the credit of being the discoverer of the 


method of tapping springs by underground 
drains, and thus carrying off the surplus 
water, leaving the surface suited to cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Elkington lived a little over a 


Yet Prof. McBryde find 


te nearis 


century ago. 


nong 
3 among 


the writings of Columella, who wr 





seventeen centuries before Elkington war 
born, the following passage neerning the 
improvement of land by drainage “Tf it be 
wet, let the abundance of moisture be dried 
up by ditches. Ot these, we are acquainted 
with two kinds, covered and open. In com 
pact and calcareous soils they are left open; 


but where the ground is more porous, some 
of them are left open and some covered, so 
that the free vents of the latter may discharge 
into the former. It 


to make the open ones wider at the top and 


Is necessary, however, 


sloping and contracted at the bottom, like in- 
! 


clined pan-tiles, for those with perpendi ular 
sides are soon damaged by water, and filled 


up by the falling in of the sides. In 


the 


addition 
sunk 
balf filled 


to this, covered ones should be 


three feet deep, and, after being 
with small stones and coarse gravel, should 


be made level with the surface by returning 
It 
onvenient, ther 
like a 
should be made of such thickness as to 


of the ditch 


the earth thrown out in digging them. 


neither stones nor gravel are « 
a bundle of twigs twisted together 
rope, 
exactly fit and fill 
This should be 
and cypress or pine branches, or any other 
kind if these 

down above it, and the soil thrown back 


the bottom 


stretched along the bottom, 
can not be obtained, pressed 
over 
all, first placing at the head and mouth of the 
drain two large stones, one against each ot 
the sides, and a single stone across these 
after the manner of a little bridge, in order 
to support the sides and keep them from fall- 
ing in and obstructing the ingress and egress 
of the water.” 

How very like the methods now recom- 
mended by modern agricultural writers, and 


How 


very familiar, too, do the words of Columella 


practised by the best farmers today. 


sound complaining of the degeneracy of the 
age in which he lived, and regretting the 
‘‘vood old times” when ‘‘our worthy ancestors 
esteemed it their glory to take care of their 
farming interests, and to devote themselves to 
agriculture.” 

Later, Palladius writes approvingly of ex- 
periment farms, managed somewhat after the 
style of the experiment stations we are work- 
ing so hard to introduce into this country at 
the present time. At these farms, the /:gyp- 
tians planted many varieties of seeds in little 
plats where the hardiness, prolificacy and ex 
cellence of each was determined by close ob- 
The list of culti- 


vated plants in those early days would equal 


servation and watchfulness. 


the catalogue of almost any of our leading 
seedsmen. Great pains were taken in the se- 
lection and saving of field seeds, particularls 
wheat, the best ears or heads being culled 
out at harvest time and threshed separately, 
and afterwards cleansed in sieves which sepa 
rated the small and inferior from the large. 
plump kernels. Seeds were-also soaked ir 
chemical solutions before sowing, to ensure 
germination and give the young plants a more 
vigorous growth, from which it would appear 
that the origin of artificial fertilization dates 
far back of the days of Liebig, Ville or Stock- 
bridge. 

Fields were kept fallow for the purpose of 
resting them and increasing their subsequent 
productiveness, seventeen centuries ago, the 
land receiving repeated ploughings to sprout 
and destroy seeds of foul weeds which in- 
crease under ordinary or careless husbandry. 
Clover, lucern and other leguminous plants 
were grown and turned in to fertilize the soil, 
precisely as by the modern system of green 
manuring. The theory of ploughing clay 
lands in ridges and leaving sandy lands flat, 
was also well understood by the ancients. 
Animal manures of all kinds, the sweepings ot 
streets and court yards, ashes, lime, salt, and 
chalk, were all valued highly as fertilizers, 
and were collected and used with care. The 
breeding of animals for improvement was well 
understood by the Romans, who also have left 
books of veterinary practice, which might not 
be entirely unworthy of modern cattle doctors. 

But we had not expected to learn that the 
reaping machine or ‘‘header” was in common 
use in the year 65 of ourera. Pliny, how- 
ever, writes of a harvesting machine being 
pushed through the grain by oxen hitched in 
a reverse position, the van, armed with sharp 
teeth, going before and taking off the heads 
which fall into the van behind. Three hun- 
dred years later, another writer describes a 
similar machine mounted on two low wheels, 
and having two poles in the rear, between 
which a well trained ox is harnessed for push- 
ing the carriage, with its sharp teeth, around 
into the fields of grain. The driver followed 
behind, and with levers or otherwise, was en- 
abled to raise or depress the cutters at will. 
The machine was driven back and forth 
across the field, and in a short time performed 








length, the distance between the,teeth being 


the work of several hands. 





Our college professors and members of 


markers most used are 34 inches and 7 inches; | boards of agriculture, are not the first to real- 


ize the importance of an agricultural educa- 
tion for those who are intending to follow the 
tilling of the soil as an occupation. Witha 
short quotation from Prof. McBryde's lan- 
guage on this subject, we will close this hasty 
sketch of ancient agricultural literature :-— 


The question of agricultural instruction is to us 
one of paramount importance. Not only this, it is 
one which in these days of fierce competition— 
for the Darwinian theory of the struggle for ex- 
istence applies as well to the social as the physical 


life—commands the attention of our government 
and people. Few deny that itis one forced upon 
us by the demands of our advanced civilization. 


And vet this so-called question of the hour has en- 
gaged the attention of men in times long anterior 
to our own, and the latest and most authoritative 
utterances on the subject are but the echoes of 
those of Columella delivered nearly eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 
“Tcan not sufficiently wonder,” he exclaims, 
“how it is that those who are eager to become 
speakers select an orator whose eloquence they 
can imitate; those devoting themselves to the sub- 
jects of mensuration and mathematics engage a 
master of the study of their choice; those desirous 
of becoming skilled in dancing and music very 
caretully seek for one who can train the voice and 
instruct them in singing, as well as for one who 
can direct the motions of the body; even thta¢ 
who wish to build call to their aid mechanics and 
architects; those committing their vessels to the 
deep, skilled pilots; those engaging in war, men 
‘ysed in arms and acquainted withmilitary af- 
airs; and, not to mention each sertatim, for the 
ling which any one wishes to pursue, he em- 
ploys the one best qualified to teach it; in fine, 
each one Summons to his aid from the assembly of 
the wise a director for his mind, and an instructor 
in excellence; while husbandry alone, which be- 
yond all doubt nearest to, and, as it were, the 
blood relative of wisdom, stands as much in need 
of scholars as masters. For, until now, 1 have 
not only heard that there are, but I myself have 
seen, academies for rhetoricians, and, as I have 
said, for geometriciaus and mathematicians, but, 
what more remarkable still, technical schools 
officinas for the most conte mptible vices, for 
dressing tood more daintily, for concocting more 
appetizing dishes and for hair-dressing, but I bave 
never known any professing to be either teachers 
or students of agriculture. 
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“Now, even if we grant that the city may find 
itself without the professors of the above-men- 
tioned arts, nevertheless, as was case among 
the ancients, the St will continue to flourish, 
{ towns were formerly sufficiently prosperous 
without the trivial urts, and ewithout advocates 

talics Ours) also, a ill remain so, but without 
husbandmen it is mar t that mortals can neither 
exist nor be supported.” 

And in su ing up his observations he em- 
bodies, in words more n any at my 
ommand, not his experien 
but mine also regar 
“| as for myself, wh 
of the whole matter, resem! 

dy, or the number i t 
members, | tear lest my last day shall come upon 

before IT am able to understand the whole of 
ural economy.” 
YK me ; ‘Dp nce 
EATRACTS AND REPLIES. 
4% M \ s EIN 

Il have a horse tk aeore f P 1 
t his ired tox h by the blacksmitt 
! es t to lered he short 

} tw first s t hen he 
eng Will! right 
et g wn? Is ins I 
r him A ( STA Rea ! 

S y, VN. Ul Ve 1 ss/ 

M ik hat the la ess 

: yt pari sa rect ¢ t 
wi r y get over the tenderness after 
have had time to grow It may be 

‘ r t! for a 
eeks, ¢ soft, ground { not work 

on thegroad, or ywhere ¢ where the 

g ‘ j I t t ss showed it 
it t shoeir ithe horse was 
ver I re, we shou somewhat bt 
th ness of your ¢ rning ri 

4 It is true y ksmiths do pare 

ms feet much more than Is 
! < \ tit is generally, we bx because 
patrons mand it. Horse owners want the feet 
to loc ind so the blacksmith 
ot only pares dk walls for a bearing for 
the shoe, but they often clean out the s« of the 
ot, ufting \Wway ust what nature designed 
should be a protection against tenderness or la 
ness. Then after setting the shoe, they pare an 
the outs simply to make a good looking jot 
the eves of patrons. Our instruction to a black- 
s ba gcharge of our horses is, to do no 
re paring, cleaning and filing than is absolutely 
necessary or beneticial to the horse Horses must 
hi calks if they are worked on icy roads in 
winter, but on . and for road work in sum- 
mer, W uld have the shoes so thin as to bring 
t ttom oft otas near the ground as pos- 
sible The frog st it 1 the ground, and take 

i port of the weight of the horse at every ste] 
Very thick shoes or high heel calks prevent this, 

i they also lift the foot so much that the air 

( itl aus d oou h 
especially When standing on dry stable floors. 
I niths have enough to account for without 
beir h they are not re- 
R ‘ 1 horse as they 
' «© i } 

s id whe 

rere te ng to 

idgment, they w 1 do the job very diffi 
If your horse was not made lame by over-paring, 
but has fect that have been injured by high shoes 
or by standing too much on dry floors, it may 1? 
advisable to let him go barefooted this winter, 
when the snow is soft. A horse will slip less bare- 
tooted than on smooth shoes. The bare frog is a 
perfect protection against slipping when going 
down bill, and even on icy roads, a barefooted 


ght 
d on slippery 






horse will slip less than many 1 suppose. 
Yet, if heavy loads 


calked shoes must be worn. 


are to be haul 


roads, 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE NATURE OF SWAMP MUCK AND 
ITS VALUE IN AGRICULTURE, 


BY DR. 


The general term, muck, bas been given to 
those deposits of dark vegetable matter stored 
in low bogs and meadows, and in the bottoms 
of ponds found upoa many farms in the north- 
ern States. The term is, perhaps, as good as 
any that may be suggested, although it does 
not convey a clear idea of any special kinds or 
varieties, of which there are many. The name 
peat better distinguishes the deposits in most 
bogs and meadows, but is not applicable to 
those of frog ponds, and larger basins of wa- 
ter. If the meaning of the word muck could 
be restricted to that class of wet meadow pro- 
ducts in which the natural alteration of plant 
tissues bad proceeded far enough to fit them 
tor agricultural uses, it would be a conven- 
and remove some confusion which now 
exists among chemists and farmers. It is not 
difficult to describe the deposits, or their phys- 
ical peculiarities, so as to make a clear dis- 
tinction between what might be called peat 
and muck, and in this discussion I will en- 
deavor to point out the distinction. 


lence, 


Origin of Muck Deposits. 


The origin of the deposits under considera- 
tion is not by any means obscure, and may be 
stated in a few words. Wherever stagnant 
water has existed in low basins for a large 
number of years, a certain class of marsh 
plants, mosses and grasses have found favor- 
ing conditions for rapid and luxuriant growth. 
These plants have matured and decayed, find- 
ing a tomb in the impure waters which fos- 
tered their growth. As the decades of years 
and of centuries succeeded, with the alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, the basins were filled 
up, 80 that surface water disappeared, and’ 
matted turf, compacted with low and worth- 
less forms of grasses came into view. In most 
cases deciduous trees and water shrubs grew 
in association with the grasses and mosses, 
and the annual fall of leaves and dead twigs 
contributed not a little to filling up the stag- 
nant ponds and puddles. 

Whenever vegetable growths become dead 
and fall into moist earth with access of air, a 
process of eremacausis or slow combustion 
commences, which, proceeding slowly, ulti- 
mately ends in entire disorganization of tissue, 
and the product is called humus. The pro- 
cess is different when it falls into the water, 
as, in the case of large trees and limbs, a doz- 
en centuries will hardly serve to disassociate 
and change their cellular structure, and some 
of the finest and most durable timber used in 
ship and house construction, has been ex- 
humed from the vast swamps and bogs found 
in our own and other countries. The peate 
and mucks of our own low meadows, have to 
a large extent resulted from the decay of the 
smaller forms of vegetation, as grasses, leaves 
and moss. Of all the various forms which 
have contributed to our muck beds, the spongy 
mosses, constitute, undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant constituent. 

Their Age. 


How long a time it requires to form a well 
advanced muck bed is not certainly known, 








8t. Patrick. 


St. Patrick, represented in the above cut‘ | Ayrshire blood. 


was bred by Col. Eliphalet Stone of Dedham, 
Mass. St. Patrick was a descendant from 
the original Suffolk heifer, brought to this 
country in 1854, by Capt. R. B. Forbes, in 
the relief ship, Jamestown, on his return from 
Ireland, where be had been to convey a cargo 
of provisions for the starving people of that 
unfortunate island. St. Patrick also carries 
in his veins a large infusion of Jersey blood, 
as is shown by his color and fine face, and 
limbs, though not enough to develop the Jer- 
sey horns upon his own head, and but rarely 
upon the heads of his progeny. 

Susie, bred by A. W. Cheever, of Sheldon- 
ville, Mass., descended from the 


was faine 


stock, with the addition of a slight mixture of 


but under ordinary conditions a bundred 


centuries may be required, or even five times: 


that number. The stage of decay in which 
it is found does not always indicate the lapse 
of time consumed in the changes, as under 
favoring conditions of extreme heat, or access 
ot air during ipeemuent low stages of water, 
the changes proceed much more rapidly. It 
is probable that no muck deposits on our 
farms, suited to agricultural uses, can have 
existed, in their lower strata, less than the 
time, which, according to the Mosaic record, 


man has existed upon the earth. 


Differences in Muck. 

When these deposits are caretully examined 
by the eye, they present very marked and im- 
portant physical differences. In texture and 
color, no two can hardly be said to be exactls 
alike. Some kinds consist almost ) 
the withered 


} 
dergone but 











entirely of 
remains of plants, which have un- 
little alteration, except mechani- 
cally ; in other varieties, the organized struct- 
ure of the plant remains more or less distinct- 
in other kinds, there is no obvious 
In the 
but a black 
dried, crumbles 


ly visible ; 
indication of plant structure existing. 
latter variety, nothing remains 
unctuous mud, which, when 
toatine dust. I have sometimes found this 
form of dried muck to be denser than water, 
baving a specific gravity as high as 1.23, but 
generally itis lower than water, not rising 
higher than 0.58. 
Pond Mud, 
It is not necessary, perbaps, to make furth- 
er lines of distinction in low meadow depos- 
its. «As regards pond sediments, they be- 
long to a distinct class of waste vegetable ma 
terial, although identical, often, so tar as the 
organic constituents go, with bog deposits. 
rhree forms of meadow deposits have been 
pointed out; those of the first class, may be 
called the imma/ure forms, where the consti 
tuente are coarse and spongy, with fragments 
of twigs, rushes, and leaves, seen in distinct 
outline. In the , the organized 
structure of plants can be recognized, but the 
decay bas proceeded so far as to break them 
up almost into indistinguishable forms. These 
products are rather light and spongy, but 


much denser than those of the first class 
dense, perfectly 
; 


&c. 





second clas 





The third class is the black, 
metamorphosed humus, with a clayey feel, 
and when touched, leaves discoloration upon 
the finger. 

The two first varieties I will 
peat—the last muck All 
dried are useful for fuel, but not for employ- 
ment upon the farm, unless possibly as absorb- 
ents for liquid manures, as a whole. The two 
first forms had better be cast out of the category 
of useful farm agents, and attention only be 
given to muck proper. 


designate as 


these forms when 


Muck Proper. 

Muck then, considered as the most advanced 
of all bog deposits, is easily recognized by its 
peculiar physical conditions, and is the only 
substance about which farmers need concern 
themselves ; and it now remains to consider its 
value, as amanurialagent. The large amount 
of water mixed with muck in its natural state, 
is & most serious obstacle to its farm employ- 
ment. It may be stated to hold a minimum of 
60 per cent., and a maximum of 92 per cent., 
the average being, in New England mucks, not 
fartrom 55 per cent. of water. To cut out a wa- 
ter soaked substance like this, from a treacher- 
ous, spongy bog, lift it into carts, and haul it 
long distances, involves great labor and ex- 
pense. If it is allowed to air dry on the spot 
where exhumed, some advantage is gained, but 
it must be remembered that under the most 
favorable weather and conditions for drying, 
much water remains to be transported. Ex- 
periments at my farm upon air dried mucks, 
extended over five seasons, showed that water 
remained in the material to an extent varying 
from 30 to 47 percent. It is probable that 
not many farmers have ever seer a specimen 
of absolutely dry muck; that is, such speci- 
mens as the chemist has in hand in making his 
analysis in the laboratory. The absolute wa- 
ter-tree muck, is a light substance usually, 
which the wind will scatter as it does a hand- 
ful of feathers. When muck is spread upon 
a field, much of it blows away in the high winds 
of summer, when it is very dry from exposure 
to the hot sun. This isa source of loss not 
usually taken into account. ‘The light mucks 
oftener belong to the first and second classes, 
or what | have designated as peats. 


Chemistry of Muck Beds, 


The chemistry of a muck bed is interesting, 
and deserves brief remark, although the anal- 
ysis which I have to present will afford infor- 
mation upon this point. It is plain that a sub- 
stance so under the constant influence and 
action of water can contain no ingredients so- 


luble in that fluid; and hence we fail to find | 
in the ash of muck, any of the soluble forms of | 


plant food. None of the valuable soluble 
salts of potash, soda, or phosphoric acid are 
present in the muck bed, unless in extremely 
minute quantities. In soils on higher lands, 
the humus and ash contain all these soluble 
agents, derived from the decay of vegetation. 
It must be kept in mind that vegetation decays 
in water under different conditions from that 
when exposed to air, or in the presence of ox- 
ygen, and a different condition of the result- 
ant mass must be expected. 

_ The greater portion of the inorganic mate- 
rial of muck is lime in its insoluble form, 
silica, iron, alumina, and often magnesia. 
Of the alkaline earths, lime is present in 
greatest abundance. From a careful con- 
sideration of the results of analysis of a large 
number of specimens of muck made during 
the past quarter of a century, under my ob- 
servation, | have no hesitation in saying that 
the ashes of muck are practically worthless to 
the farmer as a source of plant food. I say 
practically worthless; meaning by this, that 
the inorganic constituents of mucks, contain 
so little of valuable, available, plant nutri- 
ment, that if they held no other forms, they 
would be entirely unworthy of attention, even 
under the most favorable conditions. This 
view is sustained by the investigations of 
Kane, Sullivan, Vaux, Regnault, Mulder, 
Baer, Peterson, Anderson, Wagner, and 
many other eminent chemists in Europe, and 
Jobnson, Storer, and other chemists in this 
country; in short, it is sustained by the 
analysis of every competent chemist whose 
researches have extended in that direction. 


Nitrogen in Muck. 
As regards the other forms of valuable 


| while its quality for butter making was above 


| were as tractable as well trained oxen, and 


' other 


| and nitrogenous plant food it contains may be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| dry muck, may be understood from the fact | 


| shown to have a value of seventy-eight cents (78 


| tains more water, and /ess organic matter and 





plant food contained in muck, I have only to 





Susie. 


AMERICAN POLLED CATTLE. 


Her milk yield ranged from | book (Eng.) recently introduced trom stock 
fifteen to sixteen quarts per day, at her best, | imported by G. W. Taber of New York, is 
now leaving a marked impression upon the 
[he Norfolk 
and Suffolk cattle much resemble the pure 
Devons, minus horns, though they are some- 


the Susie left no heifer calf, but a | younger members of the herd. 
bull, ‘‘Norfolk,” the picture of his sire St. 


average. 


Patrick, has left a numerous progeny bebind 


him. When sent to the butcher, ‘*St. Pat- | what heavier, and cut up a little better at the 
rick” and ‘*Norfolk,” the former six years block. As dairy cows, they stand high among 
old, the latter four, weighed on the same | the English breeds, and in this regard excel 


notch, 1067 pounds, dressed weight. Both all other polled breeds. 
The engraving, copied from photographs, 
were kept in ordinary stalls, and treated hke 


cattle. 


was done by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
London, and New York, for their new work 
by J. P. 
American chapters by Maj. Henry E. Alvord, 


domestic From these three 


animals have descended nearly the entire herd | ‘Dairy Farming” Sheldon, with 


of mature polled cattle, now kept at Pine 


vom } ” 
lledge tarm. | director of ‘‘Houghton Farm. 


Arthur, 449, Norfolk and Suffolk herd | 


consider nitrogen. Analysis of Liquid Excrement. 


The nitrogenous and 


All analyses prove the 
presence of potential nitrogen in mucks, and 
in some, it is found in considerable quantities. 
The form in which it exists, is in ; 


mineral value of muck, 


stands to fresh cow dung as 78 cents to $1.65 
combination | per ton, water soaked ; 


or nearly three to one 










with organic acids, the humic, ulmic, crenic, | in favor of the latter; but it must be remem- 
and apocreni It has been alleged that free dered that fresh cattle droppings do not rep- 
ammonia has been foun me bogs, but | resent manure as found in farmers’ barn cellars 
have tailed to detect in any specimens This consists of a mixture of the liyuid ex- 
coming under notice, and no reliable chemist crement with the solid. A ton of fresh urine, 


so far as I can learn, has declared its presence 


Nitrogen is the most costly, and, 


as determined in analysis from spe 
] 1 at my barn, gave the foll 


lecter wir results 


indeed, the 


most valuable, of all forms of nutriment needed | nitrogen 
ger, 

by plans, and the question of its value as Phosphorica 

found in mucks, e of high importance in Potash, 





this discussion. rhis result indicates the very high v 


4 t i 
iquid manures, giving a value per ton of about 





abroad, who have entered upon like labors. 
Such, however, is not uniformly the case with 
the practical use of the material by farmers 
in the field. A large number of quite intelli- 
gent men declare its influence in the direction 
of soil improvment to be marked and deci- 
sive. Others are so loose and extravagant in 
their statements of benefit received, as to ren- 
der them of very doubtful accuracy. Noth- 
ing is more deceptive and uncertain than ob- 
servations upon farm crops, and the influence 
of soils and fertilizers, when no caretul 
methods and no weights and measures are 
employed. The eye, used only in a casual 
way, in the hurry of farm work, is not a safe 
guide. Much of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty in which practical husbandry is involv- 
ed, is due to hasty, careless, unmethodical ob- 
servations in the field. Better methods and 
more care are desirable. 


Conclusion. 

To sum up the whole question of the agri 
cultural value of muck, it may be said that it 
is of great value as an absorbent of liquid 
manures, and where it can be obtained easily, 
large stores of air-dried muck should be se- 
cured and used by every farmer. As an ap- 
plication alone to soils of any variety, sili- 
cious, dry, humid or any other, it has a very 
small value. Its whole contained amount of 
mineral plant food does not equal in valu 
more than fifty or sixty cents a ton, and the 
bog humus in which it is involved is 
value except as au absorbent. 


Haverhill, Mass., 1881. 


of iittie 





. Selections. 
ENSILAGE IN NATURE. 


The Stomach of a Ruminant a Sik 
Miniature 


B. 


acids, are 


If the following statements, by Mr. L 
Arnold, concerning of 
true, they afford one of the strongest argu- 


the nature 


ments in favor of the system of preserving 
green food in silos that we have seen published. 
They appeared originally in the New VY 


Tribune. 





‘*The anatomical construction of ruminants, 
notably their stomachs, indicates that their nat- 
liet 1s bulky, green herbage d 
be swallowed rapidly, and with little mastica- 
tion, into a capacious reservoir, to remain till 


the animals bave time to retire to some place 


| 





igned to 
gned 








of rest and quiet, to pulverize the half-ground 
mass by thorough mastication. But this 1s 
ot the only purpose served by holding green 
vod in a huge sack for several hours befor 
discharging it into the division of the com- 
pound stomach for digestion proper. A mass 
f succulent matter packed in a wet and warm 
place will soon ferment and become sour. In 


he stoma lactic acid begins to form very 
























f Mucks 
In the t ‘of apalve “ ah uta lnten 6 Bo 0), the cotimate being made in a cordance 
; F a : with that for muck and for solid excreie 
rare wel al - we a dh P vite gga yee Be A ton of wel! mised manure i onta n ng equal 
range ge oS = OES HSER proportions of the solids and inqu s, hasa 
a are ne ene wag sais Rese e, OF money value of not far from four dollars, or, 
from a remarkable d+ posit in Boxte rd. Mass., this isthe value of the menure store n the 
the other trom a well known bog at Plaistow, barn cellar at Winnekeni tarm, as learned from 
N.H. The equivalent ammonia (N H;) skein, 
oS S180 Presents ‘ Muck Humus. 
Nitrogen. Ammonia, 
és Let us look for a moment at the natur 
ae value of the naked muck humus, that is 
: - what remains after the separation of the 
he above is as found in the wet condition. | nitrogen and salts, aud contrast it wit 
In the water-free state it stands as follows exbausted manure. The bumus or ‘‘geine 
Nitrog Ar as Dana persists in calling it, w! results 
Pp + 240 from the decay or mouldering of vegetable 





* matter under water, or in 


very different substance trom that which re- 


} 


and grains in passing through the digestive 


that Prot Jolnson’s de- | and assimilating organs of animals. It 
showsa little higher percentage of ust be admitted that muck very rarely 
iry , than those which | | represents merely the mineral constituents of 
Terence is trifling. | the plants from whose remains it has been 

s as they are found in the | formed, neither does its organic portion rep 

tw e sate to assume that | resent those structures, as when changed un- 


the absolute d 


der other, or usual conditions. In virtue ot 
a kind ot dialysis or chemical reaction, not 


ry 
quarter pounds 




















} 1 gen in each one | only mineral constituents are changed or ab- 
hur stracted, but vegetable tissues undergo a met- 
TI g he results of the | amorphosis which renders the changed mass not 
analysis of five specimens of muck, showing | as well suited as other varieties of carbonace- 
the amount of wate rganic matter, and ash, | ous material to form fertile soils. 
contained in eac! Hay and other forms of food consumed by 
\ ~ ‘ <o 4. Nos, animals in passing through living organs, 
Water So4Y TH4G BO 6.74 have their elements so acted upon that they 
Organic (vegetableand Bree Se ae speedily pass into putrefactive fermentation, 
et ge ioe nig ; - yo. 57 aa | Which breaks down tissues or cellular stru 
Aa RATES IES tures with great rapidity. The catalysis of 
wih conn “eS \ lite impresses a peculiar power upon animal 
In No. 5, will be noticed a very great dis- | focds and introduces a force of disassoviation 
similarity of composition from the others. | not noticed in other processes ; hence manure 
Ihis specimen was taken from the bare bed | has properties not found in any substance 
of Plug Pond in Haverhill, Mass., and in ap- | adapted to the nourishment of plants. Muck 
pearance is densely black, fine, and ‘well cal- | humus and dung humus can only be contrast- 
culated to deceive.” From this bed a neigh- | ed to the advantage of the latter. The for- 
bor had taken many hundred cartloads at | mer resists change (necessary change) when 
great expense, for use upon his farm. Itis a | applied to silicious scils; and when muck 
specimen typical of usual pond deposits, which | humus is mixed in association with manure, 


d in agriculture all over 
They are 


the former is distinguishable on fields often 
for several years after the latter has gone 
from sight. In any just and accurate estima- 

No. 1 tion of the comparative value of muck and 
which the nitrogen determination was made, | manure, this important factor must not be lost 
as given above. ‘The amount of lime con- | sight of. 
tained in the ash (not given in table) is 1.7 
in the dry state. It is fully decomposed, dark, 
and every way of excellent quality. 

No. 2 is the sample from Piaistow, N. H., 
and contains a less amount of water, a larger 
percentage of ash and organic matter than 
No. 1, but is of superior quality. 

No. 3 is from Boxford ; contains about the 


are largely 
the northern 


specimens. 
is the sample from my farm, from 


eMpiove 


States. worthless 


Trials Muck. 

lo present in detail the observations and 
experiments upon muck, made at Winnekeni 
farm in the past quarter of a century, would 
require space only afforded by a large volume. 
In this paper a brief outline or summary is 
presented. In trials of muck upon the farm, 
a systematic plan has been adopted, with the 


Farm of 


moist places, is a 


#2 | sults from the decay or decomposition of hay 






" alter the bruised herbage 18 SWallowec 
Phou this is generally regarded as forming 
part of actual digestion, it is not with 
somit ring upon it. Herbaceous food al- 

wavs al sin crude, woody fibre, whi 
whe t enters the stomach, is ind gestible 
from being insoluble, and in this condition is 
iseless as fuod. If it could be dige , it 
would serve the same purpose that is served 
by its more soluble associates, starch and sugar 
By sou g,. some of such fibre is rendered sol- 
» and digestible, and thus increases food 
value ro greater extent to which this 
} action upor re goes on the stomachs of 
| ruminants above that of yn-ruminants, may 
| ascribed the better results of feeding her- 
Dace ai i to the tormer. 
| \ evidence of the more complete cigestion 
tw ‘ rein ruminants than non-rum 
nts, may be seen in the condition of their re- 


excrements. For example, take 





se ot a ep and a horse. In those of a 
sheep the fibre is almost exhausted, while i 
those of a horse it is so little affected that i 
constitutes great bulk of the offa In 





this respe 1e cow also makes better 
than the h As & green and coarse 
seems to be the natural condition for ru- 


would be 


use 
fibre rse. 
at ife 


minants to receive their food in, it 








very desirable to turnish it to them in that state 
the year round, but where six months of the 
year are Winter, this is difficult. To supply 
this defect it has been the custom to dry 





green food for the trosty season. Though 
the process of drying does not necessarily de- 
stroy or change the food elements of herbage, 


f the 


changing the action of 
them. Souring in 
does not go on as readily with dry food 
[he same preparation for digest 

not raade. The fibre in particular will hardly 


get soaked throu before it is time for it to 


t has the effect of 


stomach upon the rumen 






go 


go cut of the organ in which it was deposited. 
Phis impedes digestion and renders imper- 
fect. Aside from completeness of d on 





a cow can accomplish less on dry than on green 


‘ ‘ 


ood, because she can digest so much more of 
the latter in a given time. This fact is an ar- 
gument in favor of ensilage, which, being 
green, digests so much more rapidly that more 
of it above the food for support can be util- 
zed shape of milk. Ensilage, w 
skilfully preserved, varies less from the natural 
condition of food for the cow than when pre- 
served by drying. 

Green food in a tight silo and in the stom 
ach of a cow is closely analagous in respect to 
condition and changes. ‘The paunch of a ru- 
minant is a silo in miniature, or, if you pleage, 
a well-built silo is a buge rumen for the re- 
ception and preparation ot food for digestion. 
In each the food is partially comminuted, and 
in each exactly the same action begun, 
namely, lactic fermentation. It may be car- 
ried a little further in the silo, if it remains 
long, but as far as they go the character of 
the changes in both is alike. The great di 
turbing element in ensilage is not the simple 
development of the lactic acid. It is the 
velopment of alcohol and vinegar, t 
on when air is admitted to 
Their formation is accompanied with al 
tion and destruction. In some of the early 











In the 





is 


s- 





goes 








same amount of water as No. much less | view of securing reliable results, and these | earth pits more than half the original value 

| ash, and more organic matter. The nitrogen | show that muck is not manure in any proper | the food was lost by the penetration of air 
contained in the last specimens has been given | sense in which that term is used. ‘hey fur- | through walls of loose earth. So long as air 
above. ther show that the substance cannot be made | is kept from the ensilage, alcohol and vinegar 


No. 4 is froma large basin called ‘Sour | into manure without an expenditure for added 


| Meadow,” on the margin ot Lake Kenosa in | materials, and at a cost of time and labor 
Haverhill, Mass. This specimen holds near- | which do not comport, under usual conditions, 
ly 90 per cent. of water, and has but 1 per | with proper farr xconomy. ‘The simple mix- 


cent of ash. It is not well decomposed, hav- 
| ing fragments of. leaves, grasses, etc., in the 
| mass. The five samples have been selected 
with the view of presenting the extremes of 
variation, in muck beds which are drawn upon 
by New England farmers, for agricultural pur- 
poses. It is now possible to present a clear 
| estimate of the value of the nitrogen in the 

best specimens. No. i from my farm meadow 

contains in each ton (201 


ing of lime with muck betters its condition, 
but it does not change it into manure. 

If muck in its partially dried condition is to 
to be changed into a mass, corresponding in 
some particulars with manure, not only lime, 
but nitrogenous salts, potash, soda, 
phosphoric acid and otber less valuable forms 
of plant food must be added. I have suc- 
ceeded in forming artificial manures at the 
farm, using muck as a bulk basis and absorb- 


soluble 


10 pounds), of watler- 


free muck, 49.40 pounds; this at 15 cents, (a | ent, which afforded very gratifying results 
fair price) gives a money value of $7.41 for | when applied to growing crops, but the cost 
| the nitrogen. The value of allthe mineral | rose, in all cases, in due proportion to its 


| value. 
stated as follows | In these experiments the material in hand 
to begin with, muck, had a certain known 
| value, and it would be manifestly empirical to 
| expect from the use of that material benefits 
$7.81 | which it bad not the power to bestow. In 
trials upon fields, in most instances, I have not 
learned that the raw material, air dried, or 
| wet, gave results in increased fertility, corre- 
sponding with expenditures incurred in its ap- 
plication. On dry silicious soils it has not 
supplied the place or served the purpose of nat- 
ural upland humus. On medium low lands it 


ye . has rarely indicated through successive sea- 
cents) aa fertilizing material for farm crops, ’, B 
| sons, any influence for good. 


estimating its mineral plant food coustituentes | 
as we estimate that found in cow dung. 


o ofl 


Nitrogen,. .. secre cesevvesen 
es 6 © ms . 
Other salts, . 





The cost of procuring one ton of absolutely 


that fen fons of the wet mass ts required, es- 
timating the water at 90 per cent., which isa 
fair average for successive seasons. A ton of 
wet meadow muck of best quality, is thus 


Muck M. idow Experiments. 

| A portion of the farm meadow from which 

| muck has been taken, was reclaimed and 
With the view of affording a comparison of | drained a dozen years ago, and nearly athou- 

muck with fresh dung, a sample taken from sand loads of sand carted upon it. This af- 

my barn stalls, the droppings from cows in | forded, tor several years, heavy crops of up- 


Analysis of Cow Manure. 


milk, is here presented. It contained of land grasses, but, like all muck meadows, it 
: 108 requires applications of fertilizers to maintain 
be S aeale * 15.96 fertility. The surface soil of a muck meadow 


anic matter, igs . “ “ < 

pe iy 2.96 | is, from obvious reasons, better adapted for 
Joo00 | Plant sustention than the contents deeper 
aa | down. Portions of the bog were turned up 

The result of this examination may appear | to jight and air from depths of a foot or 
somewhat startling, inasmuch as it shows | more, and on this, without sand or fertilizers, 
that the fresh cow dung from the barn, con- potatoes were planted. ‘The crop was a fail- 
, , ” ~ | ure, although the season was favorable. Root 
ash than is found in the muck on the farm for- crops, the cereals, and even the better grasses 
ty rods distant. It would appear (other things | do not flourish ona deeply ploughed muck 
being equal) that the muck is as valuable, or meadow, so far as my observation extends, 
even more valuable than the dung, but impor- | and there is indeed no reason to expect dif- 
tant considerations come in to dispel this illu- | gerent results. ‘These crops all require potash 
sion. <A complete analysis gave, as contained | gng phosphoric acid for complete develop- 
in each ton of the fresh dung, the following ment, agents which are not present except in 


.* sed es 23 8 ee 6 Se 





amounts of valuable constituents. minute quantities in any muck field. Experi- 

Nitrogen, 1.2000 0s-> . «+ «+ «5.11 ts. | ments with muck soils, upon all kinds of plants, 

ete acid, + +e eee ee eee + + + +335" | in Hots, carried through several seasons, have 
re a nt ° ocvee 


. ‘ oh aap aches : | supplied interesting facts, but the statements 
The nitrogen in manure has a higher value regarding them must be left for another paper 
than that in muck, but estimating it the same, | and another occasion. 


with the phosphoric acid, potash, etc., the | Views upon the Value of Muck. 


value stands as follows: 
The laboratory researches upon muck, un- | 
| dertaken at my farm, of which a brief and | 


2.00 * | 
| 


5 1-10 ths. of nitrogen, .... 
3% the. of Phosphoric acid, , . 
2 ths. of Potash, .. 

Lime and other 


76 
12 42 , 
14 | imperfect account is here presented, corre- 
33 | spond essentially in result with those of Prof. 
$1.65 f= won and all other chemists, at home and 


salts, 


| trees not mulched. 


can no more form in it than in the stomach of 
a cow. The lactic fermentation will go on 
anyhow, closed or open, in the silo as in 
stomach, but the change will be confined to 
1, the effect of 


the fermentation of lactic aci 

which upon the food in which :t occurs, though 
supposed to be unfavorable, has never been 
definitely determined. But, whatever that 





may be, the ensilage in a perfectly tight 
will be 
normal condition than 
the it was made of. 


effect 
more altered from its 
the cud of a cow from 

The point is to make 


scarcely 





he silo tight. Failing in this, changes detri- 
mental to quality and waste have been thi 
rule. But recently improvements in the con- 
struction have been very great, an 1 loss and 
injury have correspondingly diminished \ 


perfect exclusion of air is the end to be aimed 
at. 





Errect or Drovent on THE Hesstan 
Fry.—It has long been known that the Hes- 
sian fly tlourishes most when the chinch bug 


other words, that wet 
weather it. Moisture seems essential 
to the well-being of the larva The preju- 
dicial effect of drought has not hitherto been 
observed that we are aware of, but was very 
noticeable the present year in parts of Ohio, 
where the puparia literally dried up. Our 
attention first called to the fact of the 
general death of the insect in the ‘‘flax-seed” 
state by Mr. E. W. Claypole of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and our observations subse- 
quently confirmed his experience. The in- 
tense heat had not only desiccated the ceci- 
domyia, but what is still more remarkable in 
most cases, the parasites also. We should 
like to hear from Prot. Cook of Michigan, 
aud others, whether a like result followed the 
severe heat and drought in other parts of the 
West. The presumption is that the mortality 
was general, and that farmers may expect 
immunity from injory for some years to come. 
—, V. Riley, in American Naturalist. 
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McutcursG ror tue Pracn Borrr.—A 
Nebraska farmer finds mulching the best rem- 
edy for the borer. He says:—The borer is 
about as troublesome an enemy of the peach, 
especially in Nebraska, as any that I know 
of; and if not looked after in time will re- 
quire labor and constant vigilance to get rid 
of. One or two are sufficient to destroy a 
young tree in & single season ; four or five an 
old one. A little experience will soon enable 
any person to detect the borer ina peach tree 

The most certain and obvious sign ts the gum 
at the neck of the tree. Wherever this ap- 
pears you may certainly conciude that the 
borer is at work. Several remedies have 

been prescribed for the borer. The one I 

make use of is mulching. I have two peach 

orchards. One [ cultivated without mulching 

all the trees. The borers are at work in the 

The other orchard | did 

not cultivate, but let the grass grow up and 

rot down. In it I find no borers at all, 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1881. 


Or THE 


State Board of Agriculture, 
At BRIDGEWATER, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and-Thursday, 


D cember 6, 7, and 8. 





Farmer. 





FIRST DAY. 


ing was called to order Tuesday morn- 
k, by Mr. Lane, the president of 
Axsricultural 
West Biiagewater Farmers’ Club. 


ol 


das the tirst speaker, Dr. 
ewater, who gave a very entertaining bis- 
sketch of the town of 


ts purchase from the Indians in 1649, 


resent tine, when it is one of the most 


facturing villages in eastern Massachu- 
d 


NLA 


and cotton presses 
f Bridgewater is varied, but rather poor 


ut tree from stones. 


merly, and shows more care. 





stribates more 


us than any other socicty 


It has 
s, anc its debt is 


pare with its assets. 


‘ “ 
coming the 





eaker was Dr. Geo. 





s in order to 


regard to the quality of ditferent 


ler, and of the principles of « 


+} 


alize the best results in feeding. 
by animals depends much upon their 
the work they do. 


ent food from 





cr 


and the growing animal 1 


mature stock. 


yr Maintaining beat as well as growth. 





f animals 


arly, the Arctic 


oodcd of all animals. 
limals, chemical analysis may guide 
always to be depended upon 

i julte as important a consider 


n. For 


food; 





s, salts, 


i the large proportion of water is to be 
las the considerabl 


alt is useful in feeding, but not in 


then proceeded to 
organs of the ox and horse, and other ani- 
his description by admirable draw- 


rd. The lar 





natural food is somewhat more co 


ng; while horses and swine would 
juent feeding, 


n two meals per day, their larg 


Ws is best mixed with the 


as to undergo 

r cows, he thoug 

regularity in the time and man- 
very importar 





ayist, and tl 








feed; ur 


t. He found cal 


to Yor, by pourir 


ywever, to suck their dam; if she 


are both excellent feed for calves 


1 as milk, if 


> 
ed Wl 








e. th think 
( sare not ln 
tuem all the 


of Marshfield, said he milks two 


vs the calf to suck 


gin to eat bruised oats and mea! ; 
ne to feed or milk bis cows ex 
ids @ meeting of the 


h said he fed carrots, 14 bushel per 


7 


other grain, shorts or oil cake 
butter which will not satisfy his 


f 


rth 


followed as 


iges being perceived in the milk. 
sers stated that if those 
t after milking, the flavor would 
it was also stated 


while 


portion of onions would flavor 
led soon afterward, very seri- 


feeds cotton seed meal, three to 
lay, and has no trouble from it. 
| thought twice a day often enough to 


tid frequent feeding to swine, of 
, favored digestion and assimila- 





two o'clock the meeting was called 
ten to a few remarks from Governor 
sid that he hoped that his attendance 

8 he meant it, as a matter of duty 
tical effect; that he thought the 
to do more for agriculture, and 
soughtto do more themselves; that 
to reqnest any reasonable demand 
iculture,and called for sug- 
President Lance moved 
request the founding of an Ex- 
at the Agricultural College at 
motion was carried by acclama- 
rnor heartily agreed to recommend 


r 





Slade of Somerset was then intro- 
read @ paper on “Strawberry and Apple 
re 1863 few strawberries 
stol County. 


neighborhood. 


me the culture had largely increased, 
till now it covered from 4 acre to 5 acres of al- 
The Wilson had been the lead- 
15 years, but within four or fi 
lighted badly, and cultivators are 
ome other sort. 


by 


A discouraging feature of small fruit growing 
is the competition from the south which takes olf 
the edge of the early market. The only way to 
meet itis to grow superior fruit and pack it in 
extra nice style in new baskets; a demand will 
thus surely grow up for “native 


The Apple is however the most important by 
of allour New England fruits, whether for sale 
or home use, Our soil and climate suit it to per- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
From D, Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton, we have received 


fection [and we! ought to increase our orchards 
largely; we must wait indeed for a return, but 
this will teach patience. 

Good red winter apples will pay well if well 
A strong clay loam with good 
They will endure the 


COMPARATIVE Morar 
By Henry Morselli, M.D. 
drainage is best for apples. The treatment of suicide as a scientitic question 
sweep of winds well; select good trees from the 
nursery rows and pay well for them; they are 
cheapest in the end. 

The insect enemies of the apple are the borer, 
the canker worm and the codling moth. The lat- 
ter is far the worst to fight, the others are com- 
The best remedies he 


University, Turin, and physician-in-chief to the 


MEETING 


paratively easy to destroy. 
knew were to scrape the rough bark from the 
trees, destroy the windfall apples, and “dig about 
the tree and dung it;” insects attack neglected trees 
more than thrifty ones. The best manure for ap 
ple trees is bone dust and ashes mixed; large ap- 
plications of rank animal manures are not benefi- 


country in a given time may be predicted with al- 


y England . ‘ 
— aoe Se The bearing year may be changed by thinning 


out the fruit on the even year and then manuring 
in the full; where the buds have been eaten by 
partridges in the winter before the even year, the 
tree will bear on the odd year. The thinning may be 
done rapidly by means of a pole furnished with a 
spindle and hook at the end, taking off 4 the fruit 
when the size ot walnuts, after a few years of this 
practice the tree will set fruit every year, but will 
sull need attention to thinning. 

In picking it was very important to handle care- 
fully without chafing or bruising, and place them 
at once into a cool cellar or shed. 
has double doors and windows to prevent the tem- 
perature from rising in warm weather. 
temperature is about 32°, even as low as 27° does 
no harm. Hay on the floor above is good to pre- 
vent temperature from rising in Spring. 
keting it is very important to assort the apples as 
and to pack in clean new barrels, pressing 
the head in with a screw or lever so that the fruit 
shake. The demand for American apples 
England and Europe is enormous and constantly 
srowing; their climate will not produce good ap- 
ples, and we know of no safer thing for a young 
man to do than to plant a large orchard of Bald- 
Win and other winter apples, and take good care of 
it; the reward will be slow but much surer than 
Mr. Brown of Lunenburg said 
he had kept apples as above advised, in geod or- 
His trees are 33 feet apart; believed 
trees would bear every year if cuitivated and ma- 


how many old and how 
which would seem to be perfectly arbitrary. 


THe FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH 
ACTION or Woks. By Charles Darwin, F. 





To the agricultural reader this work of Mr. Dar- tween 
win’s will have a decided interest, as bearing upon 
the theory of soil formation, and the compara- 
tive values of various soils for agricultural pur- 
The author’s theory, is, in brief, that for 
the formation of what we call “vegetable mould” 
we are principally indebted to the labors of earth- 
worms, through whose organizations he considers 
that all the vegetable mould in the world has 
passed, and will pass again many times, being 
thus fitted for the sustenance of plants, and the 
perpetuation of vegetable life. The theory will 
perhaps hardly meet with general acce ptance, but 
it is presented in avery able manner, and many 
new and interesting facts are brought out in con- 
nection with its discussion. 








in iron work, manufacture of 


are produced successfully. 
and has increased lately in this 
he land under tillage has been 
HALF-HOURS WITH GREEK AND LATIN AUT Hors. By 

G. H. Jeunings and W. 5. Johustone. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once said that to go to 
the trouble of reading the Greek and Latin authors 
in the original tongues, now that good translations 
are accessible, was like swimming across a river 
instead of taking the bridge. 
busy days, have time to make any very extended 
studies of the ancient authors, even in translations, 
and yet their writings are so much a part of mod- 
ern literature that some acqvaintance with them is 


the County, and the Bridge- 


Few persons in these 
board 
iting the visitors to visit the farm of 
next morning. : 


volume 
cover a wide tield, and are happily chosen from the 
best English translations, with the view of giving 
as comprehensive a view of ancient literature as is 
possible in a single volume. 


His subject was 
tior He stated that the 


of tolay, demands his close study of 


Mr. Artemus Hale, 99 years of age, was intro- 
duced. He begged to be excused from making a 
speech on account of his age! 
juick nerve Were remarkable,and spoke for bim 


FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVALIDS 
By George M. Barbour. 


A very well-written illustrated volume by a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Times, who uccompa- 
nied General Grant on his tour throu 


AND SETTLERS 
1. B. Moore of Concord, had something to 
* the borer was not very diffl- 
cult to destroy ; cutting him out with a knife and 
washing the tree with a mixture of whale oil soap, 
cow dung and clay, with a little sulphur mixed in; 
but it was by no means so easy to cure the disease 
The nature of the disease 
was not well understood ; it generally appears in a 
productive season. Peach trees need severe prun- 
ing, and he advised pruning so as to form horizon- 
tal branches at four feet from the ground; he would 





Florida 
two years ago, and embodying the result of person- 
al observation and study in all sections of the State. 
The author says he has no land to s¢ ll, and no per- 
sonal interest of any kind to further, but has aimed 
simply to tell the truth about the country and peo- . 
ple. The book is full of just the kind or informa- 
tion that everyone wants who inten 


known as the yellows. 


Sto Visit or to 
cut out the large shoots, leaving the smaller ones, | ttle in Florida, and is admirably arrange: 
which are more fruitful. Thinning peaches is very 
f you take off one-half ofa full crop, 
you will get as many bushels, and the fruit will be 
larger and higher flavored. 


This is a very concise little manual “devoted to 





brief discussions of the ri 
of words, and to some other matters of interest to 
those who would speak and write with propriety.” 
The author is sometimes ; 


casein, 45; sugar, 
is bone and ashes; animal manure 
Makes too rank wood, and winter killing follows. 
lums should get more attention, the 
and curculio are the two things to fight ; 
be cut out and burned 
" upon a sheet and killed. 

Goessmann, of Amherst, was 
of his investigations about the yel- 
He replied that he had attained 
ite certain result, but was inclined to hope 
from the application of muriate 





d tor growin tile pedantic, and often 
by percritical, but his criticisms on the misuse of 
words are, in the main, just and 
From T. B. Peterson & Bros., I 
A PRINCE OF BREFENY. M: 
This is a historical novel, the action ot 
laid in the latter half of the last century,and w 
details the career ot 











impoverished house, 
who joins the army of the Kin, 


= 


omach o his courage and loyalty attains tor 
as General Count O'Reilly, Governor of Madrid, 
and Captain-General of Andalusia. 
there is a love-storv and love-making 


conclusion, as there should be. 





. G. Davis was then introduced, who 
“Advantages of a Standard 
Tha axle in common 
i eastern Massachusetts, R. L., and Conn., was 

I , Or one cf the longest in the world, be- 





characters quite well 
lding a large supply 


‘engths prevail in different States and coun- 





Thirty years ago, or thereabouts, thi 
story of German home lif 





arriage from one part of the coun- 
ther, or in selling carriages to be sent 
section to another, since in sandy or soft 
‘arriage will not run easily in the track 








published, and in this ec untry, for its simple and 


gre good-bumored pictures of German 
whose growth 





remarked that he although we fear that the prese 


lraws more easily on an uneven road than a wide | novel readers Will not find it exciting 
t their taste, and that i 
readers among those who mack 


iform ought there were some advantages 


ns of ditferent gauge, since they | it a generation ago. 
mein November ar 
Bertha's Baby, by Gustave Droz 
farmers who go to market 
bushel boxes abreast, could 
the width of their wagons, anda 
loaded with hay would more easily 


nounce as “a literary gem of 
but which, we must confi ss, 
edition of Helen's Bahies 











taste of the milk. 


, made twelveb 





children were as extinct : 














ient loads, rather than wider. | not be “warmed over” 


but we were apparently mistaker 


- 
ben read a paper prepared br 


ways prevail of harvesting corn, 
ick the ears, leaving the 
o be ploughed under or burned 
this 18 too wasteful of the fodder to be 
parts, where one of the 


loose leaflets, caught t 


ple ribbon, and bearing on 








themselves are filied with poems 








hers’ ears or tails after dr 
f linseed cake to « 
them of this tricl 


Thaxter, the Goodal 





rmethod is to top the corn when the 
leaving the ears and upon one side, and the 
 atter frost; this damages the val- 
ithe butts,and has no advant- 
1 better method of cutting up 
Just before the frost 
He would place twelve rows 

f st » 50 &S to give a chance to plough 
the stooks, and sow grain before they are 

Straw makes good bands to bind 
The corn should be carted to the 
husked, as soon as « ured, and husking 
» since &@ considerable waste of 


Miss Kate Sanborn ar 


t would pay to feed ar the designers of this 
when yearlings are not 








it would 
to pigs at present prices, but THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

t The Washington correspondent of the Jou 
nal says that a bill has been prepared, whi 


will be introduced in Congress at some time 
£ 


il they would eat; he . 

: during the present session, providing for the 
enlargement of the e& ope of the Department 
of Agriculture, by the 


rom not having eno igh to 
ver, from eating too mu evening meeting, Dr. J. R. 
ting lecture upon the different kinds 

powers and duties to those already existing, 


"SAY, Is sweet, but this is only a figure to be performed by the head of 


we mean that we perceive a sweet sensa- 
comes to our tongue; other things al- 
ir of lead, a poison, and gly- 


ment, subject to such duties as may hereafter 
be assigned by law or by the Pres 
provides that the name of the ds partment 
shall be the Department of 
Statistics, and instructs the Commissioner to 


item of commerce; we use some 


1 liked them better than any root 
£50,000 tons of it ina year, and the demand is 


ulter; uses no grain for butter but 
organize a bureau of geol gy surveys; a bu- 
reau of transportation, for the collection ot all 
facts relating to the cost of plant and 
struction, rates of freight and fares, and such 


are different kinds of sugar, known as 
milk sugar, and glucose or starch su- 
r, known also as grape sugar. 


feeding for quantity of milk, 


distinguished by being easily 
crystalized; it is also much sweeter than other 
8 obtained chiefly from the sugar cane 
and from the maple tree. 


thought brewers’ grains, salt hay ; : : 
| force a larger flow of milk than other information as may be important to the 
industries of the country; a bureau of mar- 
utactures, for the collection of statistics of the 
market when pure, and is contained, to 


F cost of manufacturing, persons employed, 
some extent, in many fruits. : 


Beets, also, contain 
nthe growth and ripening of these sugar- 
plants, the starch is converted into cane 
sugar; this has not yet been done by man in his 
but we can readily convert starch foto 
grape sugar, or glucose, ata slight expense, and 
this is now very largely done at the west. 

industry has proved profitable in the ex- 
treme, and is rapidly inereasing. The product is 
ical with grape sugar in fruits, and is very 
used to adulterate molasses and cane su- 
wv making soft candies, and for beer and 
It is not known to be injurious to the health, 
although it is regarded with suspicion by learned 
men; but it is well known to be weak and pour in 
power, and being mixed for sale with 
Stronger cane sugar, it is a fraud upon the pub- 


material used, etc. : 
It is not proposed to change the 
organization of the Department, but to add 
the above bureaus to it, as representing the in- 
dustries connected with agriculture, and the 
investigations which would benefit it. 
elevation of the Commissioner to a Cabinet 
position is left where all other departments 
are left under the law. 





Commissioner Loring in his annual report 
of the operations of the Department during 
the past year, after referring to the work which 
had been laid out by his predecessor in office, 
and which was in progress when he assumed 
the position, says that he has endeavored to 
conduct the experiments in which he found 


arms can alone save it from dishonor. No danger 
from abroad now threatens this people, nor have 
weany cause to distrust the friendly professions 
of other governments. But, for avoiding as well 
as repelling danger that may threaten us in the fu- 
ture, we must be prepared to enforce any means 
which we think wise to adopt. We must be ready 
to defend our harbors against aggression, to 
protect, by distribution of our ships of war over 
the highways of commerce, the varicd interests of | | 
our foreign trade and the persons and property of | ion. Barbadces . 
our citizens abroad, to maintain everywhere the 
honor of our flag and the distinguished position 
which we may rightfully tlaim among the nations 
of the world. 


i yet it might be 
idvantage was worth 
cd often ; this must be decided by each 


«a recess of an hour was given for 





1ould have a law providing for its sale un- 
der its own name only, similar to the law regula- 
» of oleomargarine, and the law for the 
letevery package be branded 
with the percentage of cane Sugar and of glucose 
contains, and the buyer will know what he is 
paying for. The doctor alluded to the well known 
history of the sugar blockade in France under Na- 
poleon I. which originated the sugar beet industry 
in that country, and remarked that an occasional 
Napoleon was needed to stir up the world. 


the Department engaged ‘with an ardent de- 
sire to bring them to legitimate conclusions in 
the spirit of an investigator, and not in the 
spirit of an advocate. 
of the epartment should be so enlarged that 
it may be enabled to enter upon investigations 
into industrial subjects more or less nearly con- 
nected with agricultural interests. 
rates briefly what has been attempted and 
what accomplished in each of the divisions of 


He thinks the scope 


the star route frauds, the President says he has 
enjoined upon the officials and counsel who are 
charged with the conduct of the cases for the gov- 
ernment, the duty of prosecution with the utmost 
rigor of the law all persons who may be found 
chargeable with frauds upon the postal service. 





JONSUMPTION CURE. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce: Dear Sir—Death was hourly 
expected by myself and friends. 
pronounced my disease consumption, and said I 
yonr “Discovery” and 
I have used nine bottles and am won- 
I am now able to ride out. 
ELizanetH THORNTON, Montongo, Ark. 


In the entomological divi- 
sion the work has been chiefly upon the insects 
deleterious to fruit trees, and the 
soon to be published 
made for ascertaining data to pre 
able action of the Rocky 
1882. The statistical division has too small a 
force for the work expected of it, and en- 
larged means and facilities are necess 
fore it can accomplish resulta commensurate 
with the importance of the matter. 
of the department is now in Europe ms 
investigations with a view to the better under. 
standing of the subject of forestry in this 
country. The artesian well begun at Fort 
Lyon and bored to a depth of 450 feet as an 
experiment in this method of irrigating arid 
regions has been abanconed, because a com 
mission of geological experts have reported 
that no water is likely to be found there. 
examination of wool fibres with reference to 
their fineness and strength, which has been 
in progress some time, has progressed so far 
as to show that the common notion that we 
cannot produce the finest wools in this coun- 
try and maintain their excellence by caretul 
reeding, is erroneous. 


parations are already 
3oston was supplied by 


Mountain locusts in 





Tur Matwe State Farr.—An adjourned 
meeting of the Maine State Agricultural So- 
ciety was held at Lewiston last Thursday 


, 8t which an order was passed in- 
structing the Preside 


Two obstacles beset 
y growers, the blight and grub. No 
for the blight, but the grub may 
ced hand if not too numerous; the 
nd should have been planted one or two years 
from sod before planting to straw- 
berries, and a little fertilizer applied near the 
plants at first hoeing, they will then frequently 
outgrow the grubs, which attack chiefly the old 


nt of the Society to pur- 
ewiston Trotting Park 
the appurtenances belonging 
thereto, provided a perfect title to the same 
can be obtained for the sum of $5000. The 
committee on location we 


chase for its use the L 


re Unanimously of 
opinion that these grounds offered the 
best obtainable site in the State, in which 
opinion probably every one who visited the 
fair last September, will be ready to agree. 
It is understood that the owners of the prop- 


uable to him in his progress toward civilization. 
Second, and more important, is the enactment of a 
general law permitting the allotment, in severalty, 
to the Indians, of a reasonable quantity of land, 
which should be temporarily inalienable; this 
would break up the tribal bond which is so promi- 
nent a feature of savage life, and which tends so 





The sorghum exper- 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAM 


| THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





on shipbaard. 


try. 


lhe questions growing out of the proposed inter 


are of grave, national importance. N¢ 
with Colombia, looking to the practical executior 
of the treaty of 1846, were met in Colombia by 


sis. Meanwhile, this government learned that 
Colombia had proposed to the Muropean powers 
to join in a guarantee of the neutrality of the can ul, 
guarantee which would be in direct contravention 
of our obligations as the sole guaranteor of the in- 


tegrity of Colombian territory, and of the net tr 





ty of the canal itself. President Gartield lad { 





it his duty to bring the matter to the attention of 
the European powers, and in purstiance of thi 
same line of policy, it had been proposed to tl 
Government of Great Britain to abri 


rogate st 
clauses of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as do n 
comport with the obligations of the Unit 
towards Colombia. 

The war between Chili and Peru has led to s: ri 


ous misapprehension, in those countries, of the po- 





sition of the United States, and a special envoy 
has therefore been accredited to them, with gener 
al instructions, which, it is hoped, will lead toa 





peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
The treaties lately negotiated with China have 
been duly ratitied on both sides, and th 


he exchange 


made at Pekin. In relation both to Chi la and 


Japan, some changes are desirall: in our present 
method of consular jurisdiction. The balance ot 
the indemnity fands heretofore obtained from China 


ind Japan, should also be returned without delay 
On financial and fiscal matters the President. co- 
incides in the main with the recommendations of 
the Secretary ,of the Tre asury, whose report he 
epitomizes. The provision for the coinage of a 
fixed amount of silver dollars monthly may wel 
pealed, so that hereafter only so much be coined 








as shall be necessary to supply the demand. Thi 
siiver certificates should also be retired and the act 
providing for their issue repealed. The snccess o 
the refuuding Operations, by which 5 «ad 


cent. bonds were extended at a lower rate of inter 
est, has been perfect, and no legislation with re 
gard to these bonds is desirable. The prosperity 
of the business of the country has been so great 


is to yield a large surplus of income to the gov- 


dations. The document is very long, but will of 
‘perhaps seems a little odd, but the author, who is | course be eagerly read both in this country and | ecutive. He suggests that if any funds be devoted 
a professor of psychological medicine in the Royal | abroad, as outlining for the first time the policy | to educational purposes, they be distributed in the Batter. 
which will be pursued by the new Administration. | 

Royal Asylum for the Insane, tinds no difficulty | We regret that our space permits us to give only “Civil service reform” is treated very fully, and 
in 80 dealing with it, and presents amass of com-| the merest abstract of some of its principal feat- | with much frankness. The President refers to the 
parative statistics, drawn from all European coun- | ures. 
tries, which are not only interesting, but startling. 
It is really surprising to see how even the tenden- 


Franee and the United States has been stre ngthen 
ed by the presence of the official representatives of 
that country at the Yorktown celebration. With 
Italy an agreement has been arrang d, to put at 
rest conflicts of jurisdiction in the case of crimes 


Our relations with Mexico and the Central 
American Statea have been and continue cerdial, 


oceanic water Way across the Isthmus of Panama, 





vroposal for renewed negotiation on a modifi d ba- 
g 

















ernment, so that it is estimated that, even if. the 
annual receipts and expenditures should conti 
as at present, the entire debt could paid int 
years. In view, however, of the heavy load of tax 
ation which our people have already borne, 
may well consider whether it is not the part of wis- 
lom to reduce the revenues, even if we delay 





ttle the payment of the debt; with this view, tl 

tholition of all internal revenue taxes is r 
mended, except those upon tobacco in its varjons 
forms, and upon distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors, and except, also, the special tax upon ¢t 
manufacturers of and dealers in sucharticles. The 


‘aw imposing @& stamp tax upon matches, proprie- 
tary articles, playing cards, checks and drafts, may 


with propriety, be repealed, and 





ie law, also. by 
which banks and bankers are assessed upon ther 


capital and deposits. There seems to be a ¢ 





sentiment in favor of this course. Inthe present 
condition of our revenues, the tax upon deposits 
is especiaily unjust. It was never imposed in this 
country until it was demanded by the necessities 


of war, and was never ¢ xacted, in any ott 





try, even in its greatest exigencies. The tariff 
laws, also, need careful revision, and if this can 





not be made at this session of Congress, a commis 
sion should be created to take the whole subject 
into consideration and suggest practical measures. 
The increase of the number of enliste d men in 
the army to 30,000, the maximum now permitted 
by law, should be made at onc e, in order to main- 
tain quietness on our ever shifting frontier, to pre- 
Serve peace, and suppress disorder and marauding 
in new settlements, to protect settlers and their 
property against Indians, and Indians against the 
encroachments of intruders, and to enable peace- 
ful immigrants to establish homes in the most re- 


are engaged in the raising of sorghum and the 
manufacture of sugar. The State pays a 
bounty ot one dollar per ton to farmers who 1881, . 

raise sugar cane, and one thousand dollars | issv,. . 
was thus paid out last month. 





mote parts of our country. 

With regard to the Navy, he calls particular at- 
tention to the report of the advisory board, and de- 
clares that it is not possible for him to urge too 





strongly his conviction that every consideration of 
national safety, economy and honor imperatively 
demands a thorough rehabilitation of our navy 
He recognizes the fact that it would involve a 
large expenditure of public moneys, but snch ex- 
penditure ought not to stand in the way of a mat- 
ter so essential to our commondefence. Although 
we are at peace with all the world, and hope to 
continue so, still if we read the teachings of his- 
tory, we shall not forget that in the life of every 
nation emergencies may arise, when a resort to 





erty are willing to sell it at the price named, 
ty, sothat it is probable that 
icultnral Fair will become a per- 
manent institution of Lewiston. 

Fe = I 
ssing for the Hair, that will 


strongly to perpetuate it. Third, the schools for 
the education of the Indians should be liberally 
supported. 


iment this year does not appear to be entbusi- 
astically regarded by the commissioner, and 
some of the facts stated with regard to his 
predecessor's tea plantation in South Carolina 
show that that experiment thus far has been 
Several pages are de- 
ment of the results of investi- 
gious diseases of animals, 
productive of much good. 


” fruitat a good 
price. On the whole the prospects for the straw- 
very flattering, and he 


inexperienced persons to plant Congress is urged to take immediate measures, by 


legislation, to stop the spread of polygamy, and to 
suppress it where it now exists. 


AN AGREFARLE Dre wretchedty managed. 
| Stop its falling, has bee 
Hair Balsam, distin 


guished for its purity, full 
! supplies this want, — 








the South, he says that although our system of 


The Mormon question is briefly considered, and 


President, was robbed of $117,000 worth of 
railway bonds on Saturday by a gentle 
stranger who called at his private office, and f 
abstracted the bonds while Mr. Eels attention | | Conree No. 


was temporarily averted. Refuse. . 12.00 « 
° porarily averted Shipping b’de 16 00 « 


on Sunday last by a disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed four large flour mills and one cotton Spruce , 
mill, and caused the death of at least four | Shingles . . 
men. Massachusetts parties are heavy losers. 
The aggregate loss is in excess of half a mill- 


of and is on the way to western markets. 


greater part of the human race, and they are con- 
stantly on the increase, but where the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort have become known, they are held in 
check and speedily cured. Let those who have New York, Dec. 6 —Cotton 





Upon the subject of National aid to education at | 


had to constantly dose spirits of nitre and such 
stuff, give this great remedy a trial and be cured. 
In the dry form it is most economical, in the liquid 
the most convenient.—Phila, Press, 


ILY NEW: 








| government does not contemplate this as one of 


Tho first message of President Arthur is a very | the functions of the national government, still no 
carefully written and well considered State paper, 
calm and dignified in its tone, direct and simple in | 
style, and cautiously progressive in its recommen- | our institutions so greatly depend, have ever been | 


| 


measures calculated to promote that general intel- 
ligence and virtue upon which the perpetuity of | 





regarded with indifference by Congress or the ex- The 


different States in the ratio of their illiteracy, bus. 


not put great faith in the system of competitive 
examinations except for the lowest grades of the 
service, nor would any rigid rule of promotion by 
seniority in service be found always possible. 


bbl. 


The evils of the present system cannot be eradicat- 


the work of years. 


spect to the ascertainment and declaration of the day of 


to the attention of the people more than four years he 


measure may be devised before another National | tres! ! 
election, which will render unnesessary @ resort to 
any expedient of a temporary character for the de- 
Congress also should at once legislate on the 830 


} 
cently been brought so forcibly to the atten 


tion of the country, in such a manner that all dif for g 


ut 9c, 


confident will produce a good impression through- 





dial, but it is advisable that some arrangement out the country, by its general temperate and can- an a ‘ 
should be made to secure proper consideration for | gid method of dealing with public atfuirs- fat aia apple 
American citizens, especially those of the Jewish not ene $375 and pe aoe 
faith, who may visit that country. The spirit of , poor st 
good-will which has always existed between Vermont DainyMens’ AssociaTion.—Mr, meee 


0. S. Bliss writes us that the Vermont Dairy- | Ca 
J 








men’s Association will hold its annual meetir g 


road, and its hotel accommodations are excel- 





The abolition of all discriminating duties against | lent. Very good meetings have been held | choice, 
such colonial productions of the Dutch East Indies 
as are imported hither from Holland, is recom- 
mended. Correspondence has been carried on 
with Turkey, looking to the better protection of 
American missionaries in that Empire, and de- 
manding the punishment of the murderer of Dr 
Parsons. A request of the Swiss government that 
our consular agents be permitted to act for that 
country in countries where she has no official 
representatives, has been granted; a protest has 
also been made to Switzerland against ber custom 
of exporting criminals and paupers to this coun- 


meeting of 1852 will be equal to any that have 





Tur “Golden Bloom of Youth” may be retained 


Specific tor “female complaints.” By druggists. 





Miscellancous Items, Hay 


te The decrease of the public debt in No- » Leitcely 


vember was $7,249, 126.25. 


Some Chicago grain operators declare 


ey Strawberries of good size and flavor, 
grown in the open air, in Somerset Co., Md., 
were sent to the Baltimore market last week. 








ellow 
White, 

















tF Dandelion blossoms were gathered in 


evening to blow up the city court house in 
Montreal by means of dynamite. 

4 5 Jay: 
te This year’s cotton crop will be less} yr 
than that of 1880 by a million anda balt| Bio. , 
bales. 


Valley Fair project. air. 


te The stockholders of the Keeley Motor | Shectin 
Company have taken their grievances against | Heavy 
the alleged inventor into court. Drills, t 
= . : . Print C) 
te Lhe extensive saw-mill buildings of E.} Go 

N. Spaulding at Roxbury, Vt., were burned 





last Friday night. ‘The damage will be $12, 
OOO to S15 OULU, 
fr An old oil well at Titusville, Penn., Kes 


. k 
which 




















j ; No 

and now flows 400 barrels per day. No.2 
ee 1 No. 3 
te The estimates of the Florida c range | ‘ 





rop vary widely. Col. Elliot€ of Jackso " 
Vile puts the number at 45,000, OU, while the . 
Palatka Journal says it will reach 84,00U,00U0U, 

te The discontinuance of the Navy Yard gfe aie 
at boston, and the sale of the property tor 
ratiroad termini, will be proposed 1m Congress Com. 
aduripy the coming session. 


te During the last forty years one hundred 
Snd twenty missionaries have fallen victims to 


the climate ot the West Coast otf Alrica; but] Mlinois « 





the converts to ( urisUanity number over an + 7 
tucy (uousand, 
- . Corn Meal . 
fF David Leavitt of Agawam, about 25, Rye Flour 


Was ftoun 


1 dead in bis carriage, near | veding | Oat Meal 
hills, last Friday morning, shot in the back ot 


the bead. Circumstances indicate murder for Almonds 


te The house, barn, out buildings and | f.;,.. 
SO4p Works belonging to J. F. Torry ot Shar Pea N 
, 20 








on, Mass., were burned Saturday evening 
Part of the furniture was saved, badly dam- | ,, 











aged. 0 
” . - ‘ : Raisins 
te The Cincinnati Price ( urrent estimates Loose M1 
that the number of hogs packed in the entire Garatn. 
West for the next twelve months, will be at ee epee 
the least 1,000,000 short of that for the twelve ego 
months last year. No.2: 
one Ye" , Un ‘ 
te The Dominican Fathers are establish- Steamer 
ing themselves at Lewiston, Me., as their a ee 
fhe ke 


headquarters. They have purchased land for] gy: 


$20,000 and propose to erect an elegant | Barley 


. ¢ 
building for their schools. ¥ ; “ nail 
Middiings 


te By a collision on the New York and 
New England Railroad at Thompson, Conn ° ow 
Saturday atternoon, Engineer Clark and Con- : 
ductor Harrington were killed and a dozen 
people more or less injured. 


te A Florida company has been so suc- lon 


cesstul in making paper from palmetto that it | Straw, 10% 








is said twenty mills will be erected in sections Tiides a 

of the State where palmetto trees are abund- | Caicuita Cow, ¥ %- 
Slaugh | t 

ant. - 


te Western newspapers say that Thanks- 


giving Day was never before so heartily ob- | Western, dry 
served in that section as this year, and that 
the holiday is growing in popular favor year- 
! 
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y: 


te The farmers of Southern New Jersey Northern 
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te The barns of Maxwell Bros.. on their 





quantity of hay, etc. Less, $40.000 to S50,- Calf Skins, y 
100. Finished - 


7 Daniel H. Eels, a Cleveland Bank} *t2°2: 














Pine, clear 


te The scythe and axe shops of Hubbard | Spruce 


& Blake Manufacturing Company at West] Rurise 
Waterville, Me., were destroyed by fire last | Hemlock Boards 
week. Part of the hammer shop, the office | Nor.1&2 


Refuse . 


and storehouse were saved. The loss is esti- | Flooring Boards 
mated at $25,000. Nos.1&2.% 


Refure . 
Ee Minneapolis was visited before sunrise | Clapboards 


Latha... 


Cienfuegos 


te Schooner Edward E. Webster, Capt. | Porto Rico 


Solomon Jacobs, ot Gloucester, is high line Nalla, 
of the mackerel fleet of that port, having 10d to 60d— 
landed 4500 barrels of mackerel this season, 
No especial recommennations are made with re- making a net stock of $24,270. Her gross 
gard to the post-office department. In alluding to | stock was $26.570. This is the largest stock | Crude Sperm 
ever made in the mackerel fisheries. Do. Whale . 
Refined do. s 
Sperm, winter 1 10 
, Do. apring . 
deadlock in the silk trade has been removed | Lard,West.K 
by the practical submission of the American Nos.1&2 
and European merchants to Japanese demands. 
Five million dollars’ worth of silk held by the 
The Indian question is discussed at some length; Japanese for 81x weeks has now been disposed 
the errors of the old policy of dealing with the ya- 
rious Indian tribes as if they were separate na- 
tions, are pointed out, and the new system is re- 
commended, of introducing among them the cus- 
toms and pursuits of civilized life, and gradually 
absorbing them into the mass of our citizens; for 
the success of this system, legislation wiil be nec- 
essary ; first the passage of an act making the vari- 
ous States and Territories applicable to the Indian 
reservation within their borders. The Indian 
Should receive the protection of the law. He 
should be allowed to maintain in court his rights 
of person and property. He has repeatedly begged 


# 100 the 


te A dispatch from Japan states that the 


Brass, 


te The Spaulding mills at Northfield, Vt., eS 
were burned on Saturday night with all the 
lumber in and about the buildings. The fire 
caught from the engine. The mills were do- | [oF until after the close of the year, 
ing « large business and their sawing, planing, 
matching and trimming machinery was valua- ot 
bie and extensive. Mr. Spaulding estimates | fee. ‘The feeling for cotton is firmer 
the loss at $10,000 with no insurance. 








Kipney Disases.—Kidney diseases afflict the 
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» Common to good extra Ohio at 
5; common to choice extra St 
; patent Minnesota extra a7 

‘ U 7474, bull & stag hides 
produce market shows few 
but there is a fair amount of business doing and a firm 


|} tone in m with a fairly active business 


Receipts of the week 8616 pkgs and 1168 | pring at $1 1041 30; 
There is a very firm fe eling in the market , 
generally active business. 
| choice grades has been very 
the export trade having fallen off very 
there #till remains in thi 
letter which he wrote accepting the nomination to | medium grades, which or 
The message begins with a brief and tender allu- ! the Vice-Presidency,as perfectly expressing his | coondieeain pro 





The supply, especially of 
light ali the season, but, 





»; No 1 do at $1404 41 41; 


market afair supply of the 
how attracting more atten 
We quote choice freshly made 
JOqave, and tine Northern and 

sion to the murder of President Gartield, and the | views upon the subject, and they will govern his | June ereamerios ut YRadve ¥ th 


cy to self-destruction appears to be subject toa] universal tributes of sorrow and sympathy which | administration of the Presidential office. He does | #84 Vermont 
natural law, so that the number of suicides in any | the sad event drew from foreign governments and 
peoples, and especially from Great Britain. The 
most absolute certainty, and even the proportion } first subject considered is that of our relations 
that will seek death by any particular means, how | with other nations, to the discussion of which, a 
many of them will be men and how many women, | larger amount of attention is given than has 
% many young, particulars | been usual in similar documents. Nothing has 
occurred worthy of notice in our diplomatic inter- | 
course with England, except the correspondence 
with regard to tho Panama Canal, to be referred to 
in another place, and the feeling of good will be- 
our own government and that of Great 
Britain was never more marked than at present. 
No new questions respecting the status of our nat- 
uralized citizens in Germany have arisen, and 
causes of complaint have practically ceased through 
the liberal action of the imperial government in 
aceepting our often-pressed views on the subject. 
The application of the treaty of 1868 to the lately 
acquired Rhenish province bas received ve ry boshet. 
earnest attention. A definite and lastmg agree- 
ment on this point is confidently expected. Our 
intercourse with Spain has been fric ndly, and it is 
believed that the Spanisb government will prompt- 
ly accede to our request for the payment of the 
late awards of the Spanish and American claims 
commision. Our relations with Russia are cor- 
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western Massachusetts to increase and multi- | haddock are quoted higher; mackerel are 
ply feathered game in that section. A year 
for this privilege. Its exercise would be very val- | 280 Wild rice was planted with success, and a | of a scarcity in the low grades 
small etock of quails was imported and let 
oose. This year the sportsmen of Springfield | are dull and prices nominal. 
are planting wild celery on the rivers 
for the quails to feed upon, and it is intended 
to restock the neighborhood of Springfield | no c! ange, 
further by the addition of 500 quail, the first | "°™imsl. Linseed oil 
lot of 50 having already been received for 
that purpose. 
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